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IMITATION 


HAT poets and writers are influenced by study of the work of 
others is an incontrovertible fact. Sometimes the influence is 
direct; at other times, subconsciously exerted. When influences of 
various masters exist, it is not simple, even for the influenced himself, 
to determine their precise effect. And if the critic attempts, as many 
have done, to dogmatize in the matter, he is certainly on thin ice. We 
recall, with grim humor in the lesson, our remark to a novelist friend 
when commenting on his manuscript which bore a resemblance to the 
manner and style of Meredith’s “Richard Feverel” and his reply that, 
to his shame, he had never read that novel or any works by its author. 
Through more good luck than good judgment we had not stated that 
our friend had been “influenced by Meredith” but unquestionably less 
fortunate critics might have leaped forward with an unequivocal 
statement to that effect. One needs to be on guard but nevertheless 
there are poets who obviously imitate the style of famous predecessors. 
In our day the styles of T. S. Eliot and Gerard Manley Hopkins are 
perhaps imitated the most widely and the most discernibly. 
Influence, of course, is one thing: imitation is another. The 
poetic style of Hopkins, for instance, is so individual that it is simple 
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to determine when a poet is imitating his manner. How far, then, 
may the poet legitimately go in following the style of another? The 
question naturally is one to which different editors will give different 
answers. When we say that the poet who slavishly follows a model 
runs very definite dangers, we believe that we enunciate a truth which 
can be accepted with very little examination. Prime among these 
dangers is the consequent loss of an individuality which might bring 
the saving grace to work that otherwise smacks of virtuosity in its 
less happy interpretation. Again there is the temptation to allow the 
paralleling of style, without heed for the actual poetic content, to 
stand as the poem’s achievement and justification. Occasionally our 
attention is caught by poems written today to match that of Shake- 
speare, of Spenser, of Milton. The performance is clever, but little 
more; it would pass as a student’s exercise but lacks the more admirable 
qualities of maturity. 

Our belief is that the poet should be guided primarily by definite 
sympathies of mind and similarities of inspiration if he must choose 
a poet-model. Hero worship should not be allowed to run to excess 
and the writer must never surrender his individuality. To the style 
he must be prepared to bring the impress of his own personality, to 
place some stamp on it which will demonstrate that he has used it for 
his own purposes and built onto it something which is distinctly his 
own superimposition. The crux lies in the distinction between adop- 
tion and adaptation. The former is too blind for the poet who wishes 
to be free in the promotion of his artistic function and what artist 
can function satisfactorily without freedom? ‘The latter preserves 
values and the artist’s freedom at the same time. It safeguards, too, 
that commendable, if not vital, quality in the poet—discrimination. 
For there are few writers who are perfect and their virtues must be 
sifted from their failings. Even if we grant that there are perfect 
models, the perfections may be as transitory as the age in which they 
wrote. Admirable, for example, as the work of Shakespeare may be, 
there are innumerable usages therein which should not be paralleled 
today. Similarly certain virtues in certain settings and circumstances 
cease to exist as such. The pace of “The Ancient Mariner” would be 
illy adapted to the theme of “Enoch Arden”; the style of “Il Pen- 
seroso” would be badly mated to the subject matter of “The Ballade 
of the White Horse.” If the poet is to be a slavish imitator of style, 
he must wittingly or unwittingly accept his master’s categorical con- 
cepts. And this becomes a contradiction of terms, for the poet would 
thereby cease to be a poet and become merely an adroit craftsman. 
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STAR OF BETHLEHEM 
(With an acknowledgement to Edgar Lee Masters) 


Truth marks his words who said our hearts are drawn 
Toward stars which want us not. 

We grope from night’s nativity to dawn 
And cry against our lot. 


We lack the wisdom that the Magi knew 
Who came in many weathers from afar 
To find, fulfilled in silver on the blue, 
The one responsive Star. 
JESSICA POWERS. 


INTERNAL CITY 


Oh give your god more patience, than this one 
Who looked upon the world in dizzy swing, 
Found it not good; and built another sun, 
And sunk it deeper than our reckoning. 


Within the earth’s red core, a lad has made 
A thousand streets, and he is going there. 
He is not likely, now, to be delayed— 

For though we call, he has no heart to hear. 


I am no little shaken by this blasphemy, 

This cool contempt that we cannot explain, 
Though we go muttering, “chromosomic mystery,” 
Until we understand the cause is pain. 


I, too, have built me worlds of earth or air, 
Shaped to my fancy—with this difference: 
I had no agony to keep me there, 
No darkening of the sun with my despair, 
No need of refuge, from the pestilence. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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HUMORED 


A mad man got in reason’s path, 
And hailed himself a god of wrath; 
But reason turned her step aside, 
And left him baffled by his pride. 


RICHARD X. EVANS. 


IN PRAISE OF LOVE 


Who killed of old the swan, the dove, 

poisoned the spear and ran 

to bridge and barbican— 

defending them with hate from love— 

they did not know love watched the wall, the water, 
the spiked gate and the slaughter. 


Not love, their lack of him they flee 
who snuff in haste a glimmering light, 
steal from the chamber, ride all night, 
starve, fight and hate afar, 

nor see that love who was the star, 
bides in the storm as well, 

the loneliness, the flight. 


Sorrow’s love’s subtlest word. 

For though he lend his name 

to lesser thing, though he 

go masked in cruelty, 

come travestied in spite and whim, 

still is he under, over all, we live in him. 

I thought I heard 

one crying scornfully 

that love was ended. 

He was but changed, ascended. 

Ah, look with more than eyes—perceive 

him smile and weave 

banners, banners, purple, gold and red, 

nor ever tangled the skeins, nor break one thread. 
GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 





THORNS UNSEEN 


Ah seize no glass to bring for closer sight 

This creature poor to seek and meet for wraths— 
Yes, yes, this robe I wear becomes me ill 

Who drive more driven hard these dual paths. 


And one is lonelier far for all its throngs 
Than that where only echoes mock my tread; 
And one is sprung with thorns unseen and seen, 
Unkinder than the rocks from which I fled. 


If you, who cry to chorus hope and need 
“Decree! decree!,” were colder, shielded here, 
This meagre hand of gifts were lesser shamed 
For that this other bears your wounding spear. 


To hurt, to hurt! I, thousand times the hurt, 
Who thrust denial home, who wail “Away!” 
To tenderness (the clinging weak, the blind) 
And oh! the constant spouse of all I pray. 


In pity see—can you not see?—these lips 
Aquiver for assent on faltered “No,” 

More eager day by day for lusty “Come,” 
More sadly bleeding on their whispered “Go.” 


For I, the judge, am also judgment stood 

And withered, dumb, to find my cherished spurned; 
For I am also brother-bound to you, 

And joy with you and burn when you are burned. 


Unlearn impeachment if my steel bears deep, 
Discern how contradicted is my speech; 
Ah deem me not the stern, withdrawn aloof, 
But one in kinship, I beseech, beseech. 
JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 
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PRELUDE 


Remember this; can you remember this always? 

A play’s to come when the building is lifted. 

(After this crazy trap is razed and carted away.) 

A man will be born when this woman is saved and succored. 

Where was this foul débris, we will seed, in the cleared ground, the 
desired flower. 


Can you remember, this is only clearing the ground? 


Sometimes in the night 

The dark is so fetid, the confusion so cruel, 

It is difficult to remember the purpose 

For which the muscles gather and the heart batters. 
Because the gray rats, limp-tailed, dodge among the piles 
It is easier to hate them, and let it go at that. 
Because decaying things have evil strength, 
Because it is good to have an enemy, 

Remember 

When this is won, accomplished, 

You will have cleared the ground, 

You will have built nothing. 


The moon 

Bended through boughs 
Through the tangled boughs of blossom, 

The pear-colored moon 

Bended to glance, 

To line in silver faintly 

The companion asleep, 

This it is. 

The ball upcurved, down, true 

From the arm of the boy in the vacant lot in spring; 

The line of the workman’s shoulder, the intent neck, the accurate wrist, 
These it is. 

It is for these you give what you give. 









If you forget 
All will be lost. 
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You will clean the ground, 

(No weed, no filth, no terror shall prevail), 
You will stitch the wound 

(The parted poisoned flesh be one and whole), 
You will meet the bond. 


If you forget 
Nothing will matter. 


The purpose of life is in May. 

Do not let them persuade you that May is for adolescents; 
May strikes sharper than any manifesto. 
Such are shrewd to your needs, 

Speaking to each in terms of his desperation, 
But the verb of May is universal, 

It is imperative over any soil; 

Unlike communism, it is not exclusive. 
There is no pure blue other than 

The blue of May 

Over pure green. 

Remember May. 


Moon, ball, worker and May 

And this (have you forgotten?) 

The terrible uprush of life at the suggestion of God. 
These are the value. 

All strength put forth, all torture sustained, life lit, 
Are for these only and against 

Their murderers. 


Be not deceived by rights— 

They are a prelude 

Or they are scraps of paper. 

Can you see through justice to the leaf 
Shaping against the sky? 


If you tear the tight pointed roots with bleeding fingers, 
With awful need, 

It is that below their ancient angry thickness 

Begins the seed. 


JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN. 
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PRAYER OF THE VERY YOUNG 


Oh Rose Immortal, with thy sorrows seven, 
Numbering graces like the stars of heaven, 
Who gatherest all sadness up to thee 

And makest of this a jeweled mystery 

By some sweet leaven, 


Oh, may we humbly of thy bounty borrow 
In joy—no less a mystery than sorrow, 
In youth—unfortified as unafraid 
That, like a wonderful and eager maid, 
Waits on tomorrow! 
ROSALIE MOORE. 


KNOWING WHAT TIME IT IS AT NIGHT 


The night is soundless but its tide has turned— 
A candle burning, and a candle burned. 
Waking, I listen to the ebbing flood 

To sense the still subsidence of its flowirg 

And marvel at the manner of its going, 

As quiet and accustomed as the blood. 


No clock records the hour of its height 
Nor are there any tide-marks on the night, 
Its variance can never be computed. 

But its two movements, so intensely muted, 
Are simple to distinguish and to know 

As are the falling and the fallen snow. 


The ear has ancient augury and warning 
Of this great tide of time which breaks on morning, 
And hungers always toward that outer ocean 
Whence time returns, made audible in motion— 
The ultimate sound, the silence come to flower, 
Which tells the changing and eternal hour. 

LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLL. 
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DESTINY 


Two infants wept and smiled and grew 
In God’s eternal way; 

A halo touched the brow of one— 
On one a shadow lay. 


Two lads were grown—the One was mild 
And friend of those in need— 

The other was of baser clay; 
His spirit choked with greed. 


Two men walked down the sandy shore 
And cast their nets again— 

One man fished for food and drink; 
The Other fished for men. 


Two men hung high—One on a cross— 
One on a tree alone; 
One Man bore the whole world’s sin— 
The other bore his own. 
INEZ CLARK THORSON. 


SHEAVES FROM THE LEAN YEARS 


Handle them gently, though they are so few, 

These are my spirit’s store, my offering 

Unto the Master of the barren years. 

Oh, I have been inexpert at the task 

Of using storm and drought and soil and seed, 

And always there was other work to do. 

Yet it may be the Master does not ask 

This gift of me, but only that in need 

I fill my neighbor’s bin and feed Him, too; 

Yet do I hope my heart has spoken true 

And that my single talent, used, may bring 

Sunshine of peace and rain of quiet tears 

To bless my harvest in the fruitful years. 
SISTER MARIE MICHAEL. 
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LYRIC—AND AFTERMATH 


I see the sunlight’s golden-green 

Fleck patterns through the leafy screen; 

I hear the wild wind’s horn a-scream, 
And watch its froth-feet crease the stream; 
I follow white gulls wheeling down 
Beyond the bridge that spans the town 
And revel in the late noonday 

That brightly glistens on the bay. 


Ah this is rest, and I am caught 
Up to the Infinite I sought: 
Like some unbodied spirit, free, 
I feel the subtle ecstasy— 
Too deep for thought—of what relates 
Creator and who re-creates! 
Too brief communion! Now my brain 
Reduces me to flesh again. 
WILLIAM FANNING. 


ENTREATY 


O God, they are so menaced and so dear! 

My heart stands still in terror at their plight— 
And I, who would have died to keep them near 
Have thrust them forth into the hostile night. 
How shall they meet the sword behind the thorn 
With breasts unarmored and with hands ungloved? 
Their blood is on my brow. O lost, forlorn— 

I have most injured where I have most loved! 


Have mercy now, on each defenseless head— 

Pity the gentleness I pitied not. 

O visit all Thy wrath on me instead, 

Remembering the need which I forgot. 

Save these I love from my stupidity— 

Save them, O God, at any cost, from me! 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 





THERE WAS ANOTHER EVENING 


There was another evening on this street 
When, by life’s one enchantment, we were kept 
Walking all night on wet and freezing feet, 
Outcasts of sanity, while the wise world slept. 


Driving our leisured way this snowy night, 
Our snug, well-ordered hearts were stricken numb 
By ghostly foot-prints at the corner light, 
Pointing the long, long way that we had come. 
HELEN F. KEITH. 


MARTHA INTO MARY 


Long have I trundled up and down, 
Scolded the sloth and scraped the rust, 

Knotted my brow in mask-like frown 
At petty fault of waste and dust— 
Ah, I have counted every crust! 


And as I drudged I heard a call— 
“See, Mary has the better part!” 

Then I let broom and duster fall 
And felt a beating of the heart— 

Lord, hast Thou set me too apart? 


Shall I lie in the darkling wood 
And hear my brother birds to bed? 

Shall I live by the spirit’s food— 
Sun-bake and star-dust make my bread— 
Feed as the prophets once were fed? 


Better to beg my bread and rove 
Than turn a soul into a sieve, 
A flail, a penny-box! If love 
Be industry’s alternative 
Let me be idle, Lord, and live! 
MARGARET M. ZOGBAUM. 
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TRESPASSERS 


The feet of trespassers are bound to seek 

The sheltering retreats a dreamer rears, 

Prodding his cherished silences to speak, 

Hounding his dream until it disappears. 
MARION LEE. 


FEAST SONG 


The earth is sweet enough to please 
A golden sovereign with a crown, 
A beggar crawling on his knees, 
And each can eat his hunger down. 
Poorer than beggar, I can seize 

No food sufficing for my own. 


I lie in hunger. All around 

The feast is waiting, but my eyes 
Are shut, my ears can hear no sound, 
Although I am not proud nor wise. 
I lie in hunger on the ground 

And will not see to eat and rise. 


Though earth, long born to be for me, 
Slow-points its hills and warms its loam, 
Slants faded beaches to the sea, 

And works white flowers out of foam, 
I cannot sit beside its knee; 

I cannot say it is my home. 


I, most ungrateful, turn away, 
And turning know I leave behind 
A beauty that cannot allay 
Enduring hunger of the mind. 
The senses of the spirit stay 
To feed me now that I am blind. 
ELDA TANASSO. 





COUNTERPOINT 


Accept the heart— 
Let body wait his turn, 
He burns less singly than 
The heart can burn. 


His rocket will descend 
A spendthrift shower, 

Unless he waits for heart 
To call the hour. 


Accept the heart 
And body will impart 
His sweet ingenious service 
To the heart. 
MARY BALLARD DURYEE. 


ST. JEROME AND THE POETS 


He heard the hidden birds, the silver flutes; 
He saw the sun god’s shrine above the plain, 
And by the art of music that transmutes 
The past to quickened present lived again 
In Troy new fallen, or Rome built amain. 


(Catullus, Vergil, Latin poets dead, 

Will you be his undoers? Shall the strong 
From holy contemplation still be led 

By the light fingers of a pagan song?) 


But they are gone: The flutes, the singing birds, 
Apollo’s templed hill, and all the odd 
And darksome magic of the poet’s words, 
Are vanished utterly as at his nod— 
A citizen of heaven bright with God. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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VAGABONDS 


Even weeds are soft and green 

In May-time, 

Outlaws with distilleries of chlorophyll 
Concealed— 

Wealth not for the spending, 

Only for the wearing of green plumes; 


Even weeds dance gaily 

In the sunlight 

At the faintest whistling of the wind, 
Gypsies of the soil 

Thieving all the errant children 

Of the rains; 


Not so feather-light 

The burdened wheat, 

Not so tender for the sheltering 
Of golden poppies; 


And if the world should end 

In May-time, 

And if but weeds might perish 
Cradling poppies! 

Not stand to brave the scorching test 
Of summer— 


Pillagers turned sere, 

Taking largess of the sun and earth for loot 
Making no return 

For crystal bounty of the rains, 

Unlike the lily of the field 

With empty spindle 

Yet clad in raiment 

Woven by the sun— 


Vagabonds, forever branded— 
Soundless instruments 
Fingered by the wind, 
That might have breathed forth melody 
And did not. 
MARIE BUEHRLE. 





THE CONFESSIONAL 


We beat like moths at Heaven’s window, bright 
Against the mortal exile of our night, 
Drawn to the beauty of the Light of Light. 

MARY CECILE IONS. 


THE BEGGAR 


What is love that I like a beggar whining 

Follow after alms where the lights are shining, 

Neither caste nor creed in my want defining, 
But true coin only? 


What is love that I for its brief high winging, 
Its swifter falling, squander my youth and singing 
Gladly, though I wander with eyelids stinging, 


Forever lonely? 
ELIZABETH WOOD. 


FROZEN GARDEN 


Folly held them for this hour. 
Frost crept past the garden’s edge; 
Flowered starry petals fell 
Tattered on the thorny hedge. 


Their song became an echo fallen 
On a pebbly brooklet’s beach 
Past the bourne of any heaven 
Song or songster prayed to reach. 


Shape and shadow, frightened now, 
Lost to bramble patch and burrow, 
Find a white and crystal wall 
Erect and stern above the furrow. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 
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I LIKE ONE STAR 


One star for meditation at the end 
Of day, this is enough for my desire. 
For later when the whole sky comes to bend 
Above, trillion-tongued, myriad-mouthed with fire, 
It is too glorious to comprehend, 
I grow bewildered, weary, and retire. 
JOACHIM SMET, O.CARM. 


IN TIME OF GARDENS 


About the waking country 
That hilled horizons ring, 

A voice subdued in winter 
Again begins to sing, 

For once again are breathing 
The hundred winds of spring. 


Each petal-terraced island 
Beyond a fertile sea, 

Each rank lagoon and bayou 
And parrot-clustered key 

Sends now a vital languor 
To set these acres free. 


How rich and warm and healing 
Are ninety winds and nine! 
And these should make us happy, 
But bitter with old brine 
The wind of sorrow catches 

In every flowering vine— 


Two gardens bright with April 
The sons of men regret: 
The older lost and guarded 
With angel sentries set, 
The other greyly blooming 
With thorns and olives yet. 
JOHN FREDERICK NIMS. 

















I SOUGHT IMMENSITIES 


I sought immensities to speak my heart 

In love. A thousand stars must praise the thought 

Of having You, my Light; there can be naught 

But pounding seas to voice my eager start 

To rush to You, my Strength; while but a part 

Of all the measure of my love is caught 

By high and distant hills, my World. I sought 

To speak love’s ail before I knew love’s art. 

But now You teach me how a candle’s flame 

Can fill a room with light, how one small drop 

Has living power as the sea, how earth 

In humble heap can show a creature’s claim 

To molding Hands, and so I need not stop 

My songs, or doubt that You will know their worth. 
PAUL F. SPECKBAUGH, C.PP.S. 


AMULET 
(With a silver cross to Lois, aged seven) 


Had I not glimpsed the dark depths in your eyes, 

Who are so small and wise, 

Or known on what white wisdom you are fed, 

As round your lovely head 

Soft pinions stir . . . 

My winsome, shy philosopher, 

Had I not caught you unaware 

With chubby fingers pressed in prayer, 

I should be far less bold . . . 

But guessing what your soul may hold 

Of folded beauty, or the crystal key 

To muted mystery, 

I will now speak as if you understood: 

Some day you must be stretched upon this wood 

To reach Christ-stature, little one, 

And you will know the rest when life is done. 
SISTER M. THERESE, SOR. D.S. 
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THE UNVANQUISHED 


Gone now is summer, that danced between the rows 
Of phlox and blue delphinium; that laid 

Her golden touch where still the crimson blows 

Of queenly roses in the wall’s brief shade. 

Summer is gone, and here last night the frost 

Laid silver seal on bark and leaf and stone. 

The wind is crying now for something lost; 

The pine lets fall a brown and sticky cone. 


But where the proud stems droop there lies too deep 
For sight, perennial seeds that will not yield 
To winter save as those who lightly sleep 
While one short season reaps the resting field: 
No blade of cold will strike into the core 
Of what sheds blossom but to bloom the more! 
ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE. 


LINES FOR GOSSIPS 


Gather, sparrows, aged and young; 

Your long-tongued neighbor-friends arouse. 
There’s a new-wed wren in a new-built house 
In the lilac cunningly hid and hung. 


Chit and chat as you know how; 
Poke and pry at any flaw 

In the reticent nest of twigs and straw 
Cleverly woven on a lilac bough. 


Chase her out, the shy brown wren. 
Frighten the song back in her throat; 
And if a few dun feathers float 

No matter, they’ll grow back again. 


Leave her there by lilacs hid 
In the nest of tattered straws and strings; 








And slanting off on home-curved wings, 
Be you proud of the things you did; 


Proud of the scared bewildered breast . . . 
What’s a wren to the likes of you, 
Or one less song the summer through, 
Or one more desecrated nest? 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 


HOSPITAL MORNING 


Is this a dream, another ether-dream— 
Oh, long, long night!— 
Or do I really see, in morning light 
Reflected in the looking-glass, 
A silver poplar tree 
Clapping its white hands at me? 
A dream, and it will pass? 
Things seem . . . seem 
In ether-fume: 
Ghastly bright or livid bloom; 
Words muttered muttered sepulchrally, not said; 
Deserted beaches strewn with bones, 
Not stones, 
And yellow spume; 
Living child-eyes in a two-year head— 
I thought that you were dead! Are you not dead? 
Suddenly, at my feet split ground 
Widening widening to crevasse 
Without sound .. . 
But, this, this is the morning light— 
Oh, light the poplar leaves reveal! 
And now a bell is rung outside the door, 
The two nuns’ skirts sweep lightly on the floor; 
And candles throw a wash pale gold 
On fingers of the priest and What they hold... 
Come, then, to me, O Real of Real! 
FLORENCE CHAMPREAUX MAGEE. 
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STAINED GLASS 


We knelt on All Souls’ Eve to watch 
The glittering shafts of sunlight shed 
Through holy histories emblazed, 
Through the pierced Heart that bled. 


I gazed at Peter’s crimson cloak, 
You looked at Mary’s azure veil; 
The murky stain from Judas’s sleeve 
Purpled the altar rail. 


Such sweet distraction tempers heaven 
To make our mortal sight more sure, 
For eyes grow blind that look upon 
Light literal and pure. 
LEILA JONES. 


PATTERN FOR SPRING 


The calves in the sunny pasture 
Nibble a flowering thorn, 

Curling a tongue to the spurs 

On its ragged stem; 

Each little roughened eyebrow. 
Achieves an incipient horn 

And the twisted roots of oak 

And of maple are scarred by them. 


The slim, fawn-colored creatures 
Are new to the shape of spring, 
To the quickened sap and the birds 
In the meadow through which they amble, 
And a boy whose fledgling pulse 
Flutters a tentative wing, 
Leans on the bars to watch 
Them pull at the flowering bramble. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 








BEDEVILMENT 


By JoHN GILLAND BRuNINI 


F THE general public were well aware of what goes on in America 
today in the name of poetry, the estate of the poet would be much 
sadder than it now is. When one is in a position to observe deadening 
mediocrity proclaimed with fanfares, charlatanry which is not miti- 
gated even when it is unconscious, ambitious but ill-inspired and 
weakly executed enterprise, pompousness and casualness of would-be 
patrons of poets but not poetry, who emulate the charity but not the 
discretion of a Maecenas—the result is an almost irresistible impulse to 
rush to some fastness where the printed and mimeographed word can- 
not penetrate. Fortunately there are not many who are so aware. It 
would be necessary to spend many hours daily to keep abreast of all 
that is current “in the name of poetry.” Little worlds exist wherein 
the inhabitants are remote from any but self-knowledge. They play 
a little game of citizenship which apparently is contingent on pretense 
of membership in a larger society of artists. They grow giants in a 
land of pygmies and when the less timorous cross the boundaries they 
are aggrieved that the praise on which they have fed does not follow 
them. But largely the attention they win is slight and without doubt 
the disrepute they bring to poetry is more bedevilment than disaster. 
It is necessary here to interject this statement for a concrete rec- 
ord: these few comments are purely an expression of personal, and not 
editorial, opinion. For instance, I can personally offer the theory (but 
not its proof) that the field of poetry is besieged by more amateurs 
than any other. Certainly they are given ample opportunity for exer- 
cise—a fact which can easily be discovered by a little reading in a few 
verse magazines. The public itself is not too well educated in proper 
poetic appreciation to go undeceived before clamorous claimants for a 
position which a modicum of impartiality would reveal as entirely 
undeserved. Here, too, among the ranks of those who should know 
very much better, impartiality is tossed to the wind. Glance at a few 
of the blurbs on privately published books of poems if proof is needed. 
One can detect the constant offenders—those who deservedly have some 
reputation in poetry yet facilely issue encomium after encomium to 
please the poet, yes, but faintly at least to keep their own names before 
the small public the book will reach. Fed on such pab, no wonder 
those so nourished become quarrelsome and vindictive before honest 
criticism. It should not be forgotten that pride is a cardinal sin and 
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that completely unmerited praise in the long run is very much more 
harmful than helpful. 

Consider a typical case—not of any one person known to this 
writer but a composite—Jane Doe. Her “poems” have appeared in 
forty-five publications—she tells us so in editorial acknowledgment of 
reprints in her first collection issued obviously at her own expense— 
and these range all the way from one or two truly reputable magazines 
to those that use anything their subscribers send them. She belongs 
to several national organizations of a pseudo-literary character, to sev- 
eral whose purposes are estimable. She has stationery with all these 
affiliations emblazoned thereon. Her correspondence is heavy since she 
writes to many throughout the country who are as anxious to form 
literary contacts as she. These friends have written her quoted com- 
mendations and she has reciprocated. She is the winner of some local 
memorial prize and this, too, is noted for all who would read even if 
they can have no possible knowledge of the terms and conditions of 
the award. She has been the lion at a few scattered and sparsely 
attended “poets’ gatherings” and has given recitals both before such 
groups and over the local radio station. Jane Doe has arrived—in her 
own mind. Yet the first dispassionate critic to examine her work will 
discover, and possibly say, that she has written merely a handful of 
poems which deserve more than passing attention. To him in rebuttal 
and acrimony, she will send a sheaf of letters from her correspondence 
friends, from conductors of correspondence schools of paid criticism, 
from editors whom she has befriended as they have befriended her—and 
write her case off as Q. E. D. 

Now the tragedy is that Jane Doe may easily have begun as a poet 
with real talent if not genius. Had her little laurels not been garnered 
so simply she might have steeped herself in discipline and humility and 
attained envious rank. One cannot condemn but pity her, realizing 
meanwhile that pity is oftentimes much more unwelcome than con- 
demnation, much more hardly borne. But she is to be pitied because 
the world into which she strayed did exist even if it is populated by 
many of her own type. She, too, is to be deplored because she has 
contributed her mite toward lessening the respect that should prop- 
erly attach itself to the true artist. She, too, has contributed to the 
miseducation of many who could and would learn to admire and love 
modern poetry if their first experience with it had not been conditioned 
by cheap attainment of verse structure without the soul. 

It is the soul of poetry and of the aspiring poetaster herself which is 
in the first case overlooked and in the second stunted. Poetry, of course, 
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will survive. It cannot be made, at least by the judicious, the victim 
of those who should truly be its friends. But its further endearment 
to a larger public is unquestionably threatened much more by those 
pseudo-friends than by its avowed enemies. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Mint By Night, by Alfred Barrett, S.J. New York: The America 
Press. $1.50. 

This book establishes Father Barrett as one of the most gifted 
Catholic poets in America. Gloriously true to the evangelical and 
traditional spirit of the Church, these poems have a freshness of accent 
and a mystical fragrance peculiarly their own. They have the lift 
and stir of pentecostal recollections. While it is the spirit of this work 
that is its crown, the poetic framework into which it is woven is also 
admirable. The verse patterns are varied and the meter melodious. 
Artifice is kept in its place, enhancing but never impeding the essen- 
tial poetic impulse. Thus the primary impact derives from the integ- 
rity, worth and nobility of what the poet has to say. The afterglow 
is in the charm with which the discovery has been communicated. 

The range of Father Barrett’s lyric utterance is as broad as the 
Christain era. His eloquence kindles to the heroism of the early 
martyrs; it follows the travails and triumphs of the Saints through 
the centuries into the immediacy of our own time. One of the 
loveliest examples is his long poem, “Two Carthaginian Girls,” in 
which he rescues from the twilight of antique martyrology the story of 
Felicitas and Perpetua, making it live anew so that the reader, with a 
catch of the breath, shares his emotion at seeing 

. « like petals side by side, 

Perpetua, Felicitas, 

Pressed in the Canon of the Mass! 
Not less moving are his tributes to those who in our own generation 
have dared to seal in martyrdom their fidelity to Christ. In “A Mar- 
tyr’s Mass” he weaves a chaplet of love and veneration for Father 
Miguel Pro, the Jesuit victim of the modern anti-Christ in Mexico. 
Perhaps most stirring of all is his heroic ballad, “The Siege of the 
Alcazar.” The blight of racism is rebuked in two poems of piercing 
power. 

Conflict, of course, is by no means the dominant theme. Some of 
the choicest pieces in the book are the gentlest and the tenderest, not- 
ably “Bearing Viaticum,” in which the priest and poet are one: 
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My Yoke is sweet and Oh! my Burden light 
As I walk forth tonight, 

He on Whose breast I may not yet recline 
Leans on mine! 


With Alfred Barrett poetry is not belles lettres. It is life and spirit. 
There are at least four poems in his collection that no Catholic an- 
thology worthy the name will hereafter find it easy to omit.—C. J. L. 


Salt for My Bread, by J. Horace Losh. Brooklyn: Poet Craft. $1.25. 

Glancing at the titles in this second collection of poems from Mr. 
Losh’s pen one need not read further to determine that he has no com- 
mon denominator of subject matter—‘Uriah Dies,” “A Prayer for 
Christmas,” “Tong War,” and “Ballad for a Lancashire Man” admit 
of no one source of inspiration. In pattern and treatment, however, 
there is very much more similarity. Only occasionally does Mr. Losh 
depart from the alternately rhyming quatrains and very seldom from 
a factual treatment which is even less appropriate to the lyric than to 
other forms of verse. This does not overlook a very definite felicity of 
phrasing; it does point to the fact that his concern is most largely with 
ideas whose urge for expression need not be satisfied in a poetic medium. 
The imparting of truth is as well a function of prose and, if the reader’s 
intellectual comprehension of that truth is all sought, prose succeeds 
better in accomplishing that purpose. 

This becomes even more pertinent if the poet’s truth concerns 
himself. Thus “Alone within an April field I walk with God” is a 
commendable truth, in “April Magic,” but it is doubtful that it will 
engage the reader poetically. When Mr. Losh writes, as he does in 
“Unseen Guest,” he does so personally yet succeeds in speaking not 
solely individually but for a class. In other words he achieves that 
universality which poetry must have—not the poet speaking to him- 
self of himself—and that rapport with the reader without which poetry 
becomes merely an exercise in word arrangement. Most of Mr. Losh’s 
virtues as a poet are illustrated in “The Lamps Grow Dim”: 


The lamps are going out again 
They may not gleam tomorrow, 
Desperate hands that cup their flame 
Will wring with ancient sorrow. 


For Europe’s fallow fields are wet 
With rain for early sowing, 

Yet wheat or rye may never brown 
So keen a wind is blowing. 
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And, as well, only a few of his failings, which may be found in the 
concluding stanzas with its unfortunate and sudden introduction of 
the first person. Yet he has sufficiently demonstrated a talent to make 
further appearance of his poems, either singly or collectively, a matter 
of interest.—J. G. B. 


Fire Against the Sky, by Irene Wilde. New York: Liveright Publish- 
ing Corporation. $2.00. 

Miss Wilde, who has written much poetry which redounds to her 
credit, publishes in “Fire Against the Sky” a singularly uneven collec- 
tion of poems. That comment might be considered a critic’s alibi; 
nevertheless the unevenness must unquestionably make criticism diffi- 
cult. For spontaneousness and forced lyrical expression confound one 
another; exquisite simplicity confronts undue elaboration of idea; and 
loftiness of thought is preceded and followed by triviality of concept. 

Yet Miss Wilde places great faith on the poet’s estate. Indeed 
she states this so frequently that one wonders if she is not too often 
intoxicated with the mere exercise of lyric making. Throughout the 
poems are phrases which indicate self-consciousness along this line— 
“bright plumes of song, - 7 


> ee 


song that keeps my soul alive,” “‘jewelled 
sword of song.” A single poem “Drought,” can be used in illustration: 
Earth that was dust 
Reticent as brass 
Breaks with rain 
Into lyrics of grass. 


Here is the aforementioned simplicity; the lines are cameo cut. Then 
comes the second and final stanza: 

I that am dust 

Would feel the rain 

And sing in lyrics 

Of grass again. 


This is purely personal expression; the intrusion of “I” with nothing 
more to tell the reader than something he should be allowed above all 
to infer for himself. And simultaneously the simplicity is marred by 
the phrase “lyrics of grass” which is, even with the suggested parallel, 
meaningless. It is, of course, Miss Wilde’s most frequent mistake—to 
speak for herself alone whereas when the poet employs the purely per- 
sonal theme he must do so with some direct play on universal chords. 
It is not sufficient to write “I love all kinds of windows well,” as she 
does in “Windows”; such a concept carries no interest to the reader 
even when it is elaborated into ten lines. She must carry him with 
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her, inducing him to share her emotions and obviously if the concept 
does not carry sufficient potentialities, the result will be feeble. 

When Miss Wilde does concern herself with the readers’ response, 
whether she does this consciously or by the proper pacing of her mood, 
she leaves little to be desired. There are numerous brilliant flashes of 
thought and occasionally these are caught up into a poem which is 
stirring and flawless.—J. G. B. 


Side Show, by Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni. Philadelphia: David McKay 
Company. $2.00. 

Perhaps Mrs. Marinoni’s forte in the writing of poetry lies in the 
epigrammatic quality of her work. This does not imply that her 
present collection includes only that quality or indeed that it is domi- 
nant. Her themes run various gamuts, if seldom that of genuine com- 
municable emotion, and too often these are treated declaratively with 
prosaic coldness and occasionally baldness. Nor is she always success- 
ful with the epigrammatic poem. ‘Memory Branded,” may be cited: 


Joy kissed me on both cheeks one day, 
And Sorrow on the brow, 

Joy left me in the Springtime— 
Sorrow is with me now. 

(Never a Spring without a storm, 
Or night without a star . . .) 

Joy left but rouge upon my cheeks, 
While Sorrow left a scar. 


The poem’s strength and pungency of idea, which is tersely and pithily 
expressed in the first and last two lines, is greatly dissipated by state- 
ment which is not necessary since it amplifies without sufficiently con- 
tributing to the thought. 

This analysis could become the typical one for many of these 
poems and verse (for “Dolls,” “College Towns” “Broken Hearts Make 
Good Whistles,” and “But I Shall Grieve” do not rise above verse- 
making). Mrs. Marinoni’s greatest weakness, aside from perhaps a too 
casual selection of basic concepts, is lack of discipline. Very few of 
her poems but could be expressed with more restraint, with more econ- 
omy of phrase and word. Even when these have startling vividness, 
as many of them do, they are more apt to be embroideries rather than 
integral parts of the warp and woof of her poetic cloth. It can be 
noted, nevertheless, that certain of this collection has earned Mrs. Mari- 
noni a definite popularity among those who are not too insistent in 
judging poetry as a fine art.—J. S. 
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Blind Man’s Stick, by Sister Mariella, O.S.B. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Incorporated. $1.50. 

When “Our Lady’s Choir” was published a number of years ago, 
many were surprised to learn from this anthology of poems by nuns 
that such a group of poets existed in American convents. Among those 
whose work was included, Sister Mariella stood out prominently. She 
continues as one of that group of sterling poets which includes Sister 
M. Madeleva, Sister M. Thérése, Sister Mary Bertrand, Sister Thomas 
Aquinas and Sister Mary Edwardine, to mention a few. Assuredly these 
are established singers in our American day. 

Those who are surprised that nuns, when writing poetry, do not 
confine themselves to the purely religious theme, will find the same 
surprise in this volume. They will find the secular subject handled 
as well, oftentimes better. Yet all these poems are permeated with the 
true religious spirit and nowhere does the materialistic intrude—realism, 
yes, but not ugliness brought in to startle or shock. Thus in “Modern 
Poets,” Sister Mariella convinces the reader that she is not ignorant of 
life’s grimness: 

Yea, had you found for workers wistful-eyed 
Work for their hands; for millions starving, bread; 


For darkness light; here now instead 
Of ruin like the end, we had not died. 


You must go down with us into the night, 
And out of horrors mold a second spring; 

And when long hence a golden throat shall sing 
You'll know it for the lark at dawn of light. 


She leaves, however, no uncertainty that she regards the supremacy 
of the spiritual as axiomatic. It is this quality which will be found 
the most refreshing and stimulating in her work.—J. S. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Atlanta, Ga. 
To the Editor.—I prize very highly my membership in the society. 
By and through the able hands of those in charge, satisfying results are 
being accomplished, though without being content. 

As to SPIRIT, I don’t believe there is any poetry magazine in 
existence at this time that in anywise approximates its quality. The 
staff and they who contribute articles, and they whose lectures you 
summarize, impress me as possessing much talent and scholarly attain- 
ments. The ideas and suggestions are illuminating and helpful. 
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And again, I trust the policies and the faith will hold compassion 
and liberality toward others who are without the faith. It will not 
only lessen prejudices but it will hold a wider gate for a change of 
faith—_Duke Cole Meredith. 


Chicago, Il. 
To the Editor.—SPIRIT has meant a great deal to me as well as my 
membership in the poetry society. It is very satisfying to feel that 
one is contributing something, however little, to this splendid Catholic 
cultural and literary movement.—Sister M. Gustave, O.P. 


Torrington, Conn. 
To the Editor.—I have enjoyed your magazine immensely—the variety 
of content—the simplicity of presentation. I wish you every success 
both spiritually and financially.—Nellie J. Sullivan. 


Exeter, Pa. 

To the Editor.—Unwittingly, I came upon copies of SPIRIT for July, 
1937 and 1936, when I was filing the 1938 issue. The temptation to 
compare was too great for me to resist. I must confess I am a little 
disappointed: SPIRIT seems to have changed, subtly and indefinably. 
It is not that the tone has fallen; it seems rather to have veered in a 
new direction, which I am not sure I quite like. However, “Birds 
Go By” by John Dillon Husband, and “To the Yet Unseen” by John 
Frederick Nims are lovely; they redeem any change of course. 

Please do not consider this unfair, or adverse criticism, for I am 
a faithful reader of SPIRIT—any tone, any form.—Mary Claire 
McCauley. 


Mineola, N. Y. 

To the Editor.—Of course in your editorial regarding the publication 
by the poet of his work at his own expense, you protected yourself by 
admitting that there were exceptions. At the same time, it seemed to 
me, you consider the valid exceptions very few. Certainly the situa- 
tion which governs acceptance of poem book manuscripts by the reg- 
ular houses are most discouraging and even the poet of the highest 
ideals, whose work is slightly better than average, is easily tempted 
to break through the barriers in some manner, shape or form. 

This “breaking through” (if it can be called so) impresses me as 
being based less on vanity than on the hope, elusive if you will, that 
private publication will lead to other things. Perhaps the book will 
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prove the startling exception; perhaps it will have a windfall of luck 
and focus such attention on the author that with his next book he may 
find the regular publisher’s door open for him. Granted that the 
chance is one in a thousand, we cannot exactly blame the poet for 
wishing to take it. The sad thing of course is that even the taking 
of the chance depends entirely on the possession of enough funds to 
finance publication. And there is no doubt that some of the so-called 
publishing houses which merely print and do not publish in the proper 
sense of the word, hold up the poet for all the traffic will stand. Even 
a few of the houses which erstwhile enjoyed sound reputations are 
quietly going into the game and quoting even more exhorbitant prices. 
Why not say a few words about them?—Benjamin Travers. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
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